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= John Evans of Gwynedd, Penna., was born 


in the year 1689, and arrived in Pennsylvania 
with his parents in 1698, under whom he re- 
ceived a pious education. He was a man of 
good natural understanding, and favored early 
in life to see the necessity of a diligent atten- 
tion to the voice of Divine wisdom, to estab- 
lish and preserve him in peace with God ; and 
ya steady adherence to it he became honor- 
ble in religious Society, and eminently ser- 
ficeable in the Church of Christ. In the 23d 
- of his age, he appeared in the ministry 

the Gospel, and his deportment therein was 


54. 
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terms 
vesof Bieverent as became a mind sensible of the 
ny the FB iwful importance of the service. He hada 
y Pe FE dear engaging manner of delivery, was deep 
, with § in heavenly mysteries and plain in declaring 
troyed Bithem; and being well acquainted with the 
: Holy Scriptures he was made skilful in open- 
o ing the doctrines therein contained, and was 
’ often led to draw lively and instructive simili- 
ve het § tides from the visible creation. He travelled 
through most of the Northern Colonies in the 
mix, ab f wrvice of Truth, and several times through 
— Pennsylvania. He was often drawn to attend 


general meetings, funerals and other public 
écasions, particularly the adjacent meetings 
ar fi ter their first establishment, over which he 
had a tender fatherly care as a good shepherd 
tking heed to the flock; and the Great 
Shepherd of Israel blessed his labors, and 

‘afforded him at times great satisfaction and 
ls f “mfort. The latter part of his time the visi- 


ay, 10h ble declension of many from the life and 
y to send power of Truth, frequently made sorrow and 
ation 4& deep lamentation his portion. His labors 
pepe Were fervent with the youth, in much love 
and zeal, that they might come to know God 
for themselves, bow their necks to the yoke, 
\NE, \@ and lay their shoulders to the work, saying: 
delphia-@ “That their remembering their Creator in the 
LL, MBE days of their youth would be as marrow to 
Boal his bones.” 
§ It was indeed his great joy to behold the 
en fruits of righteousness, and his 
jdleto bors for the promotion thereof made him 
2p L., aif honorable amongst men of various ranks and 
yota Hj professions, and his testimony generally ac- 


ceptable tothem. In the support of our Chris- 
jan discipline he was zealous, active and un- 
“}Wearied, and favored with qualification to 








in Denbigshire, in the principality of Wales,|less and others in affliction. 


succeeding. His testimony was close against /|of his faithful labors. He was buried the 25th 
hypocrisy and an outside show of religion|day of the same month, in Friends’ burial 
only, but full of paternal tenderness to the|}ground at Gwynedd. 


afflicted, weak or diffident in spirit. Of sound 
judgment and deep in Divine experience, yet 
modest and condescending, and being favored 
with the descending of the Father's love that 
at times appeared to clothe him as a mantle, 
he had an open door in the hearts of his friends 
and an ascendency over the spirits of gain- 
sayers. He was a zealous promoter of visit- 
ing Friends in their families, was many times 
engaged in that weighty work, and his labors 
were awakening and useful ; often employed 
in visiting the sick, the widow and the father- 
On these occa- 
sions he was seldom large in expression, but 
his silent sympathy and secret breathings for 


John Evans to John Pemberton. 
2nd mo. 2d, 1754. 

My Dear Friend,—I have had the pleasure 
to see many if not most of thy letters written 
to thy worthy parents, as also some of those 
to thy brothers; and in the reading of them 
I have been comforted and revived, not only 
witb respect to the matter contained in them, 
but likewise in the agreeable, sensible frame 
and disposition of mind thou appeared to me 
to be in, having a right sense and idea of the 
state of the churches among whom thou and 
thy dear companion labor, I believe, faithfully ; 
and though you may be often baptized for 


their relief were more consolatory than many |the dead, and many weights and burdens you 
words. A considerable part of his time was|may have to bear, ready perhaps at times to 
spent in assisting widows and in the guardian-|be discouraged, and to faint by the way, 
ship of orphans, which, though laborious to|dear hearts, be not dismayed or discouraged ; 
him, was of much advantage to them. Deeply|though you may have to go through the fire, 
sensible of the importance of love and peace|it shall not kindle upon you, and through the 
to civil and religious society, he was diligent| Waters of many tribulations, yet shall you not 


in promoting them both by precept and ex- 
ample, and successful in restoring harmony 
where any violation of it appeared. His con- 
duct and conversation in private life were 
exemplary, and implied an inward, close in- 
spection into the secret operations of his own 
heart. 

He was apprehensive of his approaching 
end for some time before his last illness, and 
told afriend “he should not survive one year,” 
who admired he was so positive; but he made 
no further reply than “See what will follow.” 
In his public testimony, also, he frequently 
said, “ He had but an inch of time to treat 
with us.” In the first part of his illness, he 
went to some meetings, one whereof was large, 
and he was favored with strength to speak 
in a powerful and instructive manner to the 
youth, for whose welfare his desires were ar- 
dent. His disorder was slow and lingering, 
wherein he was favored with his understand. 


be overwhelmed ; but hope shall be as an an- 
chor sure and steadfast, that will enable to 
ride out the most violent storms that Satan 
or his agents will be able to raise. 

Dear John, my mind at divers times has 
been comforted on thy account, and in a 
nearer manner united to thee than I can well 
express, considering how rare it.is in these 
days of fleshly ease and carnal security, to 
find a youth so devoted, dedicating his time 
to the service of truth. Go on and prosper, 
say L; let the dead bury the dead ; follow thou 
the Captain of thy salvation ; those that love 
Him more than father or mother, friends or 
relations or any temporals whatever, are wor- 
thy of Him ; to these He is a present help in 
times of greatest difficulty and most exercis- 
ing trials, and arms them with Christian for- 
titude and patience, that no blast will shake 
them, being established on the sure Rock of 
Ages. This I hope thou bast in a degree ex- 


ing almost to the last; and although at some|perienced, and Lae > ip in good measure to 


seasons he was much concerned on account of receive the sorrow 


ul tidings of the removal 





the gloominess of the times in religious and|of thy worthy father from works to rewards. 
civil affairs; yet in general, he sees a|I sympathise with thee with all my heart, 
very great degree of calmness and serenity of|and breathe to God thou may be supported 
mind, with a perfect resignation to the will of|to carry it with Christian patience and resig- 
God, whether life or death should be his por-|nation of mind; there is no cause of sorrow 
tion. On the day of his departure, observing|on his account, the loss is ours—his family in 
his wife* troubled, he said with a cheerful|particular, and the Church in general—he 
countenance, “I am easy, I am easy,” and de-|hath discharged faithfully to both; he was a 
sired her to be easy also; indeed it appeared | pattern of piety and virtue, temperance, meek- 
the Lord had strengthened him on the bed of|ness and charity. In short, his path was as 
languishing, and madé all his bed in his sick-|a shining light ; his death is as much lamented, 
ness. Thus having served God in his genera-|and bis Christian course of life as much com- 
tion, he departed the 23d day of the 9th mo.|mended as any I ever was acquainted with ; 
1756, aged 67 years ; having, we hope, put on|but all we may say or think will add nothing 
the beautiful garment of Christ’s righteous-'to him; he is safe and well, but the remem- 
ness, and entered the wedding-chamber of the|brance of his Chfistian, exemplary life, ought 
to excite survivors, especially his immediate 


* Ellen Evans. offspring, relations and intimate friends and 
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the Church in general, to follow his footsteps 
in the like moderation and composure of mind. 
Suffer not, my dear friend, the suggestions of 
Satan to insinuate, as if thee was out of thy 
place not to return sooner, and then thou 
might have seen thy parent before he went. 
I hope and believe all is well,—will be well. 
We are sometimes apt to doubt the dispensa- 
tion while we are under the exercising; yet 
after we are carried through we behold and 
bless the hand that has directed and ordered 
in his wisdom for the better. I remember 
when I first went to New England to visit 
Friends, I was very young and weak in the 
ministry, and suffering at times so great that 
I concluded I was altogether wrong in stirring 
from home; but after my return, oh! the 
sweet peace and comfort that filled my breast, 
that I was walled in, on the right and on the 
left hand that Satan could not touch me. In 
time, this Sabbath was over; I must de- 
scend from the mount again, return to labor 


who did not drink wine. I saw enough of my 
fellow-boarders in their eating, and I knew 
enough of them in their modes of living, to 
know that drinking cold water was not the 
only danger to which they were exposed in 
Florence, and that wine-drinking would not 
by = means prove a guard against their 
every bodily peril. In their minds, it was not 
the unsettled life they were living; not the 
fatigue of sight-seeing, day after day ; not the 
exposure of the night air, and the drain on 
their nervous force by their late hours and 
their unaccustomed variety of food, that was 
a cause of any physical disturbance they 
might have experienced ; no, no, it was “ the 
water,” that was at the bottom of their every 
fear and risk. And I happened to know, 
moreover, that the water there at Florence 
was a great deal better water for steady drink- 
ing than the water on which many of those 
American travellers had been brought up in 
their American western and southern homes. 


these cases, that that water was safer, as a 
drink, than wine would be, and that if I added © 
anything to it to render it innocuous there ~ 
was less reason for my trying whiskey or ~ 
brandy than ginger or mustard. 4 
Several years after our civil war I was at 
the Surgeon-General office in Washington, 
making a ¢all on Dr. Otis, with whom [ had 
been a comrade in army-life, and who wag 
now compiling and tabulating the medical 
records of the entire army. In the course of 7 
our conversation he asked me how it was that 7 
my health endured through all the exposures 7 
to which I had been liable in army service © 
and in prison life. My answer was, “ Well, 
Doctor, I suppose hee will hardly agree with © 
me on that point. I think that my keeping up © 
so well was due to my letting whiskey alone, © 
The water we had was bad enough; but I 
thought it was better than the whiskey, and 
I stuck to it all through the war. I think 
my total abstinence was my safety. I never 


and be exposed to further trials, and I doubt 
not but thee will find thy accounts in tarry- 
ing, though thou art sure to meet with re- 
newed sorrow when thou returns on account 
of the removal of thy worthy parent. 

I would have written a few lines to thy 
dear companion, whom I dearly value and 


And as to a substitute for the native water of| borrowed to-morrow’s income to pay to-day’s 
the region,—if they desired to avoid that,—|expenses with, but I lived on the day’s strength 
it didn’t seem to occur to them that any of|every day of the war.” The Doctor's prompt 
the many standard bottled mineral waters|response was: “A few years ago I shouldn't 
which were available there would be safer|have agreed with you on that point, but now 
and more health-giving than native wine./I do. Since : have » roe ae aon = office, 
No, it was the water that must be shunned ;|the health-rolls of regiments where the sum 
love in the truth, but I am so poor at extend-|it was the wine that must be taken. geons refused to give sahlet, with those of 
ing in this way. Please to give my truly| I have spokenof Florence because the water regiments where whiskey was given freely, T 
near and dear respect to him, and please to|there is called particularly bad. But it is'am so impressed with the proof of gain from 
accept of the same, in a truly sympathizing|pretty much the same the world over, as to|total abstinence that I wonder how so many 
manner on the present occasion. this dread of water, and faith in wine, by the|of our soldiers lived through our whiskey 
From thy real friend, average traveller. Why, here in Philadel-|treatment of them.” And as with whiskey 
Jno. Evans. |phia, during the Centennial summer, when|in America, 80 with wine in Europe. So dig 
ji peetnserie millions came in from outside, and packed |tinguished a medical authority as Sir Henry 
Is Wine Safer than Water ? themselves in close quarters, and wore them-|Thompson has said recently in a letter to the 
BY H. C. TRUMBULL. selves out with long days of walking and|London Times: “I can affirm . . . without 
Some years ago I was riding in an open|standing and bewildering gazing, and over-|hesitation, that the ordinary traveller need. 
wagon over the plains of California, with three|taxed their stomachs with hurriedly eaten|never run the risk of drinking poisoned water, 
men who before were strangers to me. The |indigestible lunches, whatever pains andaches|I may also add here that it is equally un- 
day was hot and the road dusty. At noon-|anybody from that throng of visitors had, in|necessary to drink alcoholic liquor of = 
time we stopped at a wayside tavern for din-| Philadelphia or on the way home, were almost |kind. . . . During the last ten years, of whie 
ner. The dinner consisted chiefly of boiled|without exception attributed to the water.'a total of more than two has been spent in 
pork, boiled potatoes, and boiled beans. One| Of course it was the water! To hear one talk (Continental hotels, i have never consumed 
of my companions, not less than sixty years|about the troubles that come from water- any other liquids than tea, coffee, and mineral 
of age, ate of the pork and beans as if he were|drinking away from one’s home, might fairly | waters.” { 
laying in a week’s. provisions. After dinner|prompt the question, Is there anything that; I have seen on our ocean steamers and in 
we were again on our tedious ride. Under the |is really dangerous in this world except water?| European hotels the wine-flush on the cheek 
hot sun and in the jolting wagon my heavily-|And yet all this talk about the necessity laid |of young wives and young misses and lads, 
laden seat-mate was taken with cramps. As|on a traveller to drink wine or brandy in-|day after day, and I have no more doubt that 
he writhed and groaned in pain, it never|stead of water while away from his home is:a large sbare of those wine-drinking travellers 
seemed to occur to him that that pork and {sheer bald nonsense. are to die drunkards than I am that water, 
. those beans were proving too much for him.| I have travelled not a little in my lifetime.}runs down hill. If a man drinks wine him-; 
Ob no! it was the water which had done the|I have averaged nearly twenty thousand self, he is not so likely to notice the effect of 
mischief. “Dear me!” he groaned out, “I|miles a year for twenty years at a time. I|wine-drinking on those who are at table with’ 
wish I hadn’t drank any of that water at din-|have been through the length and breadth of him. To say that the native wine of a vine 
ner. It’s almost killing me. I declare I’ll|our land from Maine to California, and from|growing country is not a of intem- 
never drink any more of the water, without| Minnesota to Florida. I have journeyed also |perance, is tosay that the Bible talks nonsensé 
a touch of brandy, as long as I’m in California.|in Europe and Asia and Africa. Yet I never|when it tells of Noah’s being stupidly drunk 
It really isn’t safe.” And that man’s idea of|found the place where it was necessary for )on wine from his own vineyard. Even if met 
the perils of water-drinking away from home| me to drink wine or brandy, nor yet where I|were to deny the Bible story about Noah 
is a good illustration of the general feeling on|deemed a native wine as safe as the native) wine, I could testify that I have seen me 
the subject among travellers in our own coun-|water, judging from the apparent effects on|drunk on native wine, both in Europe andi 
try and abroad. those who used the one or the other. America, and that I know so much of th 
While at Florence, in Italy, I was remon-| I have found some pretty poor water in my |danger of wine-drinking as leading to intem® 
strated with by a kind-hearted lady who sat/jday, limestone water, brackish water, muddy ences that I am afraid to drink wine 6 
next me at the dinner-table, because I ven-| water, sulphurous water, water well-nigh pu-|beer, at home or abroad, lest I should becomé 
tured to drink cold water as at home. She|trid with decaying vegetation. I bave drunk|a drunkard myself, apart from any questiol 
assured me that there was no safety there ex-| water through a little pocket filter, from the |of my example before others who are weaket 
cept in wine-drinking—even the guide-books|prints of my horse’s hoofs in the travelled |than I am—if there are such. 
emphasized that fact. Moreover, she told me|road after a rain-storm, as the only mode of| It requires some courage not 
pathetically of the serious effects of water-|quenching my thirst with water. I have/jabroad. 


to drink wine 
Indeed, almost any self-denial it 
drinking in Florence by one and another who|drunk water from the tangled swamps in the|volves a struggle—apart from the control @ 


had for a time dared brave its risks. I then|sea-islands of the South Carolina coast, when|appetite. The fashion of this world is again® 
noticed that I and my travelling companions|I had to hold my breath as I drank because |self-denial. Wine-drinking is the fashion 
were the only persons at that well-filled tablelof the water’s stench. But I was sure, in all' Europe, and one must have some character 





to 
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od 3 be willing, anywhere, to stand as notably sin-|come, which shall present at once to our view| said, that “every argument against an irreli- 
rei ular in a personal habit or a social custom.|the little span of time and the immeasurable| gious death is equally cogent against an irre- 
orl oreover, those who do drink, will be con-/duration of eternity, what will at all avail us|ligious life.” “The necessity of religion is as 

4 stantly telling those who do not that there is|but Christ Jesus the only Saviour? The] urgent now, or in health, as it will be when 
ata no other safe way than theirs. If one would|frowns or smiles of our fellow-worms will be| we are dying.” Truly then, compared with 
ni go and come as a total abstainer he must be/lighter than nothing, and vanity ; wealth or|salvation nothing else is worthy of regard. 
ad j ready to abide unflinchingly by his own judg- poverty will have lost their hold, their dis-/ And every death-bed we witness, or every 
vag 1 «ment as to the right and safe way, in spite of|tinctiveness ; whether life’s pilgrimage has|grave-side we are called to, should prompt 
cal & the example and the entreaties and the solemn been more pleasant or painful to us will be of|the earnest Christian desire to more and more 
of g | Warnings of very excellent people, who think|no account; whether tempests have roared|put on the Lord Jesus Christ, through true 
hat @ and do differently. For myself I am afraid) around, or billows beat against our little bark| dedication of the heart and life unto Him in 
reall toventure on the moderate-use of those drinks| will not trouble then; all will centre in| whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
ice which have by their very use led so many to/ whether we are Christ's through obedience| knowledge, and who is able to reward or 
ell, ‘fuse them immoderately. I have seen that|to the revelations of his in-speaking Holy| punish us forever. This is the only sure way 
ith a wine-drinking any where is dangerous. I have) Spirit, or whether we have sought other lov-;to true peace of mind amid the trials and 
up found that water-drinking is safer than wine-| ers, and sacrificed upon their unholy altars. | vicissitudes of time, and the only sure ground 
~*~ drinking everywhere. Thatis my testimony} “Short is the longest day of life,” and not-| of hope for an eternity of peace when all here 
it IT on the wine question.—S. §. Times. withstanding the many lessons we have of|shall have forever passed away. 

ol el lth ae, this, with, also, of its exceeding uncertainty,| Whatever sorrows, or crosses, or baptisms, 
: a , lectfully presume that time|or temptations, or tribulations may be our 
ink Death’s Solemn Summons we ye too a we P ' a aa’ . y, ‘ 
veal ; . enough in the like flitful future, will be allow-| portion here, it is recorded for our learning 
ay's The thought has sometimes occurred to the|ed us to prepare for that, which as it is the| and encouragement, that Jesus, who came to 
ith writer whether we, ae often witness|great end of this life, should therefore be|save us from our sins, has said: “He that 
mpt the death-bed scene, or frequently attend the|sought as its first great object—a state of fit-| cometh to me I will in no wise cast off;” and 
dn't funerals of others, derive those lessons of|ness for death’s solemn summons. A pious|that He can, and will, save unto the very 
now solid instruction from them they are so calcu-| female exclaimed on the bed of death: “Oh!| uttermost all that come unto God by Him, - 
fice, lated to induce in the reflective mind? In-|)my dear friends, if you knew what I do now,| seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for 
sun dependent of any, however stirring, ministerial] you would see that the whole business of life|them. These He will be a sanctuary and a 
se of offerings there may be, what louder sermon,|is a preparation for death.” Another, of aj refuge to, not only while engaged about the 
ly, I what more forcible appeal can be made than|very different character, is ne ego to necessary duties of this life, but also when 
from. jg the sight of a fellow probationer called to his| have said, “It will be time enough to think of| their eyes are about to close upon a world of 
nany her final account, with the one deeply sol-|the next world when I am no longer fit for;sense and open upon a world of spirits—even 
skey om? thought that we, too, cannot be long left| the pleasures or the business of this.” If we the abiding refuge of the everlasting mercies 
skey behind? Deep and earnest should be the/neglect the great business of this probation-| of God in Christ Jesus. 

> dig query in every heart, Am I prepared through|ary span till the bloom and prime of our 

enty putting on of Christ, for that eternity of| years are exhausted, what security have we| The Tsetse, or Poisonous Fly of Africa— 

othe & peace and rest and joy in the Holy Ghost,|that the very uncertain lease of existence will| African travellers often speak of the fatal ef- 

thout Which is without change or end? Have Ijbe prolonged, or that the Holy Spirit will con-| fects on their horses and cattle of the bite of 
need. § *20wn, through experience of that godly sor-| tinue to strive with us? And how, by so do-|this insect. David Livingstone says of it: 
ater tow which worketh repentance to salvation|ing, shall we subject ourselves to the censure| “A few remarks on the Tsetse, or ( Glossina 

y Un not to be repented of, my sins washed away|conveyed by the Most High through his pro-| morsitans,) may here be appropriate. It is 
aul in the atoning blood of the Lamb? Has the! phet to Israel of old: “A son honoreth his) not much larger than the common house-fly, 

whi wspeakable gift of saving grace, with the in-|/ father, and a servant his master; if, then, I| and is nearly of the same brown color as the 

nt in | ®umerable other lesser gifts so freely dis-|be a father, where is mine honor? and if I}common honey-bee; the after part of the 
umed § Pensed, been used to the praise of Jesus’ name,| be a master, where is my fear?” “If ye offer; body has three or four yellow bars across it ; 

‘neral § #4 the spread of his kingdom in the earth?/the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? and if|the wings project beyond this part considera- 

Have I been engaged to fight the good fight| ye offer the lame and sick, is it not evil ?”| bly, and it is remarkably alert, avoiding most 
nd in | % faith by the sword of the Spirit, and by|“‘Cursed be the deceiver, which hath in his, dexterously all attempts to capture it with 
cheek § %edience to the light of Christ which maketh| flock a male, and voweth, and sacrificeth unto| the hand at common temperatures; in the 

1 lade, | Manifest all things that are reprovable, even| the Lord a corrupt thing: for I am a great)cool of the mornings and evenings it is less 

4 that @ ‘ch as ifindulged in must forever separate) King, saith the Lord of hosts.” Moreover,|agile. Its peculiar buzz when once heard 

vellers the soul from Him? It is a solemn declara-| what deep regrets, what poignant sorrow|can never be forgotten by the traveller whose 
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tion of our Divine Law-giver: “ Except ye 
tepent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Trae, 
Woo, is it, that while our Father in heaven is 
&§ tender, loving parent to the humble, peni- 
tent and contrite who reverently seek fim, 
He is, on the other hand, “a consuming fire” 
to those who reject or turn a deaf ear to his 
offers of grace and mercy and salvation. 
Solemn is the dying hour under every cir- 
cumstance. But how is the consternation 
mitigated and the sting of death taken away, 





must there be at every mile-stone of life's) 
wasted years, that we had not attended to) 
religion’s solemnly imposed obligations sooner. 
That we had deferred what should have been 
the first concern of life to its weakest period ! 
And that our whole lives had not been dedi- 
cated to Him who can alone support through | 








means of locomotion are domestic animals; 
for it is well known that the bite of this 

oisonous insect is certain death to the ox, 

orse and dog. In this journey, though we 
were not aware of any great number having 
at any time lighted on our cattle, we lost 
forty-three fine oxen by its bite. We watch- 


the dark valley of the shadow of death, andjed the animals carefully, and believe that not 
resent faultless before the throne of his}a score of flies were ever upon them. 


ather’s glory with exceeding joy ! 


“A most remarkable feature in the bite of 


Xerxes is said to have wept, upon a survey|the Tsetse is its perfect harmlessness in man 


when in humbleness of mind, and with self| from an eminence of his numerous army, that| and wild animals, and even calves, so long as 
laid in the dust, we can make the filial ap-|not one of so many thousands would be alive! they continue to suck the cows. We never ex- 
peal, Thou knowest, O Lord! that I love|a hundred years after. Pious John Woolman| perienced the slightest injury from them our- 
thee, and that my feeble endeavors have been| has left a record to the effect, that upon his/selves, personally, although we lived two 







becom to be conformed to thy blessed will. It is|looking over a list of the names of Friends} months in their habitat, which was in this case 
nestil holy hope in Christ, through the obedience] who had died, his mind was solemnly im-|as sharply defined as in many others, for the 
wealkil which is of faith, that cheers and upholds the| pressed with the great uncertainty of all| south bank of the Chobe was infested by them, 

soul in the last trying conflict of nature. It|things here, and a fresh incentive was raised|and the northern bank, where our cattle were 
rk wins '8the surrender of the heart and affections to/ within him to seck to live the life, that he| placed, only fifty yards distant, contained not 
nial img “2 who came to save us from our sins, and| might die the death, of the righteous. While/a single specimen. This was the more re- 


ee this in the health and strength and vigor of|evanescent and short-lived are all the things| markable, as we often saw natives carrying 
agains our years that prepares the way to say with of earth, there is, nevertheless, sufficient time|over raw meat to the opposite bank wit 
shion if Paul, “I know in whom I have believed,” and|and measure of grace granted to every one to/ many tsetse settled upon it. a 
acter # that robs death of its sting and the grave of|work out their soul’s salvation with fearand| “The poison does not seem to be injected 
its victory. When the awful summons does!trembling. In view of this it has been well! by a sting, or by ova placed beneath the skin ; 
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for, when one is allowed to feed freely on the 
hand, it is seen to insert the middle prong of 
three portions, into which the proboscis di- 
vides, somewhat deeply into the true skin ; it 
then draws it out a little way, and it assumes 
a crimson color as the mandibles come into 
brisk operation. The previously shrunken 
belly swells out, and, if left undisturbed, the 
fly quietly departs when it is full. A slight 
itching irritation follows, but not more than 
in the bite of a mosquito. In the ox this 
same bite produces no more immodiate effects 
than in man. It does not startle him as the 
gad-fiy does; but a few days afterward the 
ollowing symptoms supervene: the eye and 
nose begin to run, the coat’ stares as if the 
animal were cold, a swelling appears under 
the jaw, and sometimes at the navel; and, 
though the animal continues to graze, emaci- 
ation commences, accompanied with a pecu- 
liar flaccidity of the muscles, and this proceeds 
unchecked until, perhaps months afterward, 
purging comes on, and the animal, no longer 
able to graze, perishes in a state of extreme 
exhaustion. Those which are in good condi- 
tion often perish soon after the bite is inflict- 
ed with staggering and blindness, as if the 
brain were affected by it. Sudden changes 
of temperature produced by falls of rain seem 
to hasten the progress of the complaint; but, 
in general, the emaciation goes on uninter- 
ruptedly for months, and, do what we will, 
the poor animals perish miserably. 

“ When opened, the cellular tissue on the 
surface of the body beneath the skin is seen 
to be injected with air, as if a quantity of 
soap-bubbles were scattered over it, or a dis- 
honest, awkward butcher had been trying to 
make it look fat. The fat is of a greenish- 
yellow color and of an oily consistence. All 
the muscles are flabby, and the heart often so 
soft that the fingers may be made to meet 
through it. The lungs and liver partake of 
the disease. The stomach and bowels are 
pale and empty, and the gall-bladder is dis- 
tended with bile. 

“These symptoms seem to indicate what is 
probably the caso, a poison in the blood, the 
germ of which enters when the proboscis is 
inserted to draw blood. The poison-germ, 
contained in a bulb at the root of the probos- 
cis, seems capable, although very minute in 
quantity, of reproducing itself, for the blood 
after death by tsetse is very small in quantity, 
and scarcely stains the bands in dissection. I 
shall have by-and-bye to mention another in- 
sect, which by the same operation produces 
in the human subject both vomiting and 
purging. 

The mule, ass, and goat enjoy the same im- 
munity from the tsetse as man and the game. 
Many large tribes on the Zambesi can keep 
no domestic animals except the goat, in con- 
sequence of the scourge existing in their 
country. Our children were frequently bit- 
ten, yet suffered no harm ; and we saw around 
us numbers of zebras, buffaloes, pigs, pallahs 
and other antelopes, feeding quietly in the 
very habitat of the tsetse, yet as undisturbed 
by its bite as oxen are when they first receive 
the fatal poison.” 


“The children of Israel had light within 
their dwellings, and they were little sensible 
of the plagues that raged without. When God 
does not speak peace, what can give it? when 
He does, who can let it?” 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
“THE SOLITARY PLACES SHALL BE GLAD.” 


How will'He make us glad? 

How is that promise sweet to be fulfilled, 
So that our sad, 

Our aching hearts be stilled ? 


Will He a glory shed 

O’er the waste places of our lowly days, 
That our bowed head 

We can in triumph raise ? 


Or will there gently steal 

A subtle peace and stillness o’er our life,— 
O’er woe and weal,— 

A hushing of all strife ; 


A calm that naught can break,— 

A tender trustfulness that can be “ glad,”— 
That joy can take 

Through good days and through bad ;— 


A tender twilight calm ; 

Such as one sees in far-off northern days, 
That seems a psalm 

Of perfect peaceful praise ? 


Selected. 
NOW. 
A night of danger on the sea, 
Of sleeplessness and fear ! 
Wave after wave comes thundering 
Against the strong stone pier; 
Each with a terrible recoil, 
And a grim and gathering might, 
As blast on blast comes howling past, 
Each wild gust wilder than the last, 
All through that awful night. 
Well for the ships in the harbor now, 
Which came with the morning tide; 
With unstrained cable and anchor sure, 
How quietly they ride! 

Well for the bark that reached at eve, 
Though watched with breathless fear ; 
It was sheltered first ere the tempest burst, 

It is safe inside the pier ! 


But see! a faint and fitful light 
Out on the howling sea ! 

’Tis a vessel that seeks the harbor mouth, 
As in death agony. 

Though the strong stone arms are open wide, 
She has missed the only way; 

Tis all too late, for the storm drives fast, 

The mighty waves have swept her past, 

And against that sheltering pier shall cast 
Their wrecked and shattered prey. 

Nearer and nearer the bark is borne, 
As over the deck they dash, 

Where sailors five are clinging fast 

To the sailless stump of the broken mast, 
Waiting the final crash. 

Ts it all too late? is there succor yet 
Those perishing men to reach? 

Life is so near on the firm-built pier, 
That else must be death to each. 


There are daring hearts and powerful arms, 
And swift and steady feet ; 
And they rush as down to a yawning grave, 
In the strong recoil of the mightiest wave, 
Treading that awful path to save 
As they trod a homeward street. 
Over the boulders and foam they rush, 
Into the ghastly hollow ; 
They fling the rope to the heaving wreck— 
The aim was sure, and it strikes the deck, 
As the shouts of quick hope follow. 
Reached, but not saved! there is more to do; 
A trumpet note is heard, 
And over the rage and over the roar 
Of billowy thunders on the shore, 
Rings out the guiding word. 
There is one chance, and only one— 
All can be saved ; but how? 
“The rope hold fast, but quit the mast 
At the trumpet signal, ‘NOW ?” 


There is a moment when the sea 
Has spent its furious strength— 
A shuddering pause with a sudden swirl, 
Gathering force again to hurl 
Billow on billow in whirl on whirl ; 
That moment comes at length ; 
With a single shout the “ NOW” peals out, 
And the answering leap is made. 


ing wit 
errands with no previous convictions of du 
and no prayer for aid and direction —Davi 
Livingstone. 


Well for the simple hearts that just 

Loosing the mast with fearless trust 
The strange command obeyed ! 

For the one is good, and the stout arms pull 
Ere the brief storm-lull is o’er ; 

It is but a swift and blinding sweep 

Through the waters wild and dark and deep, 
And the men are safe on shore— 

Safe! though the fiend-like blast pursue— 
Safe! though the waves dash high ; 

But the ringing cheer that rises clear 
Is pierced with a sudden cry— 

“ There are but four drawn up to shore, 
And five were on the deck !” 

And the straining gaze that conquers gloom 

Still traces, drifting on to doom, 
One man upon the wreck. 


Again they chase in sternest race 
The far-recoiling wave ; 

The rope is thrown to the tossing mark, 

But reaches not in the wintry dark 
The one they strive to save. 

Again they rush, and again they fail, 
Again, and yet again; 

The storm yells back defiance loud, 

The breakers rear a rampart proud, 
And roar, “In vain, in vain!” 

Then a giant wave caught up the wreck, 
And bore it on its crest ; 

One moment it hung quivering there 
In horrible arrest. 

And the lonely man on the savage sea 
A lightning flash uplit, 

Still clinging fast to the broken mast 
That he had not dared to quit. 

Then horror of great darkness fell, 
While eyes flashed inward fire; 

And over all the roar and dash, 

Through the great blackness came a crash, 
A token sure and dire. 

The wave had burst upon the pier, 
The wreck was scattered wide; 

Another “ NOW” would never reach 


The corpse that lay upon the beach 


‘With the receding tide. 


Amusements.—We went on shore at Amity 
Point, [New South Wales] where some of the 
blacks were amusing themselves, during a 
rainy portion of the day, with dancing. 
of them beat two of their boomeran 
gether for music, and produced a deafe 
clack. The men danced, or rather stam 
to the tune, often changing the position of 
their hands, and using great exertion, till 
every part of their bodies and limbs quivered. 
They also collected bushes, and danced with 
them in their hands and under their arms, 
concealing themselves partly by them. They 
seemed to enjoy this 5 
for such it greatly resembled. If custom 
not render people in some measure blind to 
folly, many of the amusements practised in 
circles of society considered highly civilized, 
might perhaps seem as absurd mf 
barbarous. 
to have made great advances in true civilize 
tion, in having abandoned such amusements 
as well as in some other particulars. By thig 
abandonment they also avoid much that i 
inimical to Christian sobriety, and turn theif 
relaxation into channels more rational and 
conducive to domestic happiness. 
no people in the world a n 
poral comfort as they.—James Backhouse. — 
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Western Friends in Court. 
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epistles were read and answered. In 1857] The first witness was Robert W. Hodson, 
the Ohio and other epistles were read, butjan aged Friend who had been for many years 
the meeting afterwards decided to discontinue] in responsible positions, both in Indiana Seco 


The changes in the condition of the Society |all epistolary oureeneneneney with the other|ly Meeting before 1858, and in Western Yearly 


are thus described by B. C. H. “In the|Yearly Meetings, an 


has not resumed it since.| Meeting since that time. He was one of a 


medieval history of the Society of Friends,/There was no separation, as stated by the|committee appointed in 1874, to present an 


there was a crystalization of its character.|witness, in 1845 or 1846; neither am I aware 
They had put themselves rather in thecharac-|that there has ever been two bodies amon 
ter of an old bottle that would not expand | Friends, since 1827, claiming to be Philadel- 


and adapt itself into the condition in which 
they were placed as an evangelical body. In 


ng this they got out of the early history | within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
was caused by the new bottle of the|ing, that was originally com 
Society which would expand and adapt itself}le 


whic 


_ § tothe different edges, &c. For that reason 

@ the Society of Friends became stationary. 

The fundamental doctrines you will find in 

the usage, character and principles of the 

early Friends. There is where we want to 

go to-day, and work the differences in the dis- 

cussions we have upon our hands, because we 

are returning to the early day, and the early 

_ @ usages and fundamental principles.” “After 

* @ the death of George Fox, there was a gradual 
lapsing into the state of which I spoke.” 

n reference to the document of 1830, this 
witness testified: “It was a proper expres- 
sion for the object had in view ;” but “did not 
mean every thing.” 


He thus speaks of the hewn A Meeting of|to any principle of the Society of Friends. In 


Philadelphia: “ The Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing stands well, but there are two that claim 
to be Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.” 
Q. “Has there been any separation in the 
Philada. Yearly Meeting since the Hicksite 
separation ?” 
A. “Yes.” 
Q. “ When ?” 
A. “ About 1845 or 1846.” 
2 “T have stated that that Yearly Meeting is 
nity § not in a condition to express its own opinion. 
thé § It is imbecile in its action for want of unity.” 


*Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at the time of|ciety of Friends. This was a body havin 


ig & 
Sno the Ohio separation was desirous—the one 
3 to- rt—to offer their fraternity to one portion 
Be ofthe Yearly Meeting, the Hoyle meeting as 
it is termed, and the other part of the Yearly 
Meeting spoke in favor of a union with the 
Binns a2 Meeting. The discussion was 
full and earnest, but the clerk was favorable 
and had the power of the Yearly Meeting in 
his own hands—therefore the voice of the 
heeting was overruled, and the clerk of the 
peeting ordered the epistolary correspond- 
ence. That is the way in which it was done. 
nd to@ The next year the discontent was so strong 


iend§§ becile as I say in action.” 


y this representations that he had either heard or 

‘ig read. The writer attended the Yearly Meet- 
theif] ing of Philadelphia in 1855, and has a clear 
1 an@® recollection of what took place when the Ohio 
subject was discussed. Only one Friend ad- 
1 tem vocated the reading of the epistle signed by 
se. § J. Binns; a number of others desired that 
# either of the epistles from Ohio should be 
es amig received. But there was a very large expres- 


: that it was found it would effect a separation | That it dwells only in the hearts of believers. 
lized, if they continued the correspondence, and it/That it does not lead to justification only as 
st 88 was dropped; and there they are to-day, im-|the Scriptures are known, read and under- 


This witness seems to have made some of| justified before they are sanctified, &c., &. 
iB these statements from having been misled by} Acting upon these new doctrines, they have 


epistle from the latter meeting to the Yearly 
eeting of Philadelphia. 

In 1871, Western Yearly Meeting appointed 
a committee of twenty-six men and women 
to hold general meetings within its limits. 
At first they were conducted with a degree 
of satisfaction, but after a time they became 
changed in character. The witnessand others 
expressed their disapprobation, but the meet- 
ings continued to be unsatisfactory. The 
committee was continued under appointment 
in 1872; but six of the number refused to be 
associated in the work, and they were released. 
The principal causes of complaint were sing- 
ing in meetings, the use of a mourner’s hanak, 
calling upon each other to speak and pray, to 
rise in response to certain propositions and 
questions, reading the bible, and using it 
while preaching, and not allowing sufficient 
time for silent waiting. The teaching was 
unsound on the doctrine of the light of Christ 
in the soul. These matters were resisted, not 
only in the committee, but they were brought 
to the notice of the Yearly Meeting, year 
after year. This body did nothing to check 
the innovations, but encouraged them by ap- 
proving of the reports of the committee and 
continuing it under appointment. 

As another means of relief a special call 
was issued, in 1876, for a session of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings. The suffering of faithful 
Friends was laid before this body, which 
seemed to have little weight therein. Noth- 
ing was done which afforded them relief; the 
innovations were defended, and an address to 
the members was adopted which contained 
no reference to the object for which the meet- 
“oO called. 

his state of things continued until Friends 
became discouraged. Finding their protests 
were without avail, of latter time not much 
was said by way of opposition to the control- 
ling element. 

‘The views of this witness on the subject of 
the light of Christ within, will be made clear 
by his answers to the following questions : 

Q. “ What is the teaching of the Society, 
and what has it been for two hundred years 
as to the universality or limitation of that 
light in men?” 

A. “I have understood it to be universal. 
That it has appeared unto all men, according 
to Scripture testimony. Several of the earlier 
writers are very clear on this subject: that 
this Light, Grace, or Seed, has appeared unto 
all men, whether they heeded it or not.” 

Q. “In speaking of all men—do you mean 
to say all men regardless of whether they are 
converted or not, or is it limited to those who 
have been converted ?” 

A. “Toall men. I think George Fox's is,as 
clear as language can be made on that subject, 
without avail, until they were finally forced] that it has appeared to the sinner as well as 
to withdraw from those who had thus sepa-|to the converted. And the idea I have un- 
rated themselves from the true Society of|derstood the Society of Friends to believe, is 












































toa Yearly Meeting of Friends. I amaware, 
owever, that there is a small meeting held 


of some who 
that meeting about 1860. These were 
afterward joined by others who bad become 
detached from Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings. They called themselves a 
“General Meeting of Friends,” but they are 
sometimes known as “ Primitive Friends.” 

The same witness spoke of Friends of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting as the followers of Hoyle, and 
said that they had run into vulgar fractions. 
But one of the most surprising statements 
made by him is contained in his answer to 
the following question: 

Q. “Are the questions determined by a 
majority vote, or by what means does the 
clerk ascertain the sense of the meeting ?” 

A. “A majority vote, if not in opposition 


the early history of the Society in all matters 
of business—they put the question, or fre- 
quently did. If any difference of opinion 
came up about it—they put the question and 
had it decided by yeas and nays.” 

Evan Hadley, the other witness on the part 
of the plaintiffs, had been clerk of White Fick 
Quarterly Meeting in 1877. His evidence had 
reference mainly to the continuation of the 
organization of that meeting. 

he position taken by the Orthodox Friends 
was, that their meeting was a part of the So- 


well-known doctrines and practices aa 
were adopted at the rise of the Society and 
adhered to by Friends ever since. That the 
Progressives had abandoned some of its fun- 
damental doctrines, and adopted others which 
the Society has ever disbelieved and testified 
against. Thatinstead of the Holy Spirit visit- 
ing sinners as an inner light convicting them, 
warning, instructing and leading them in the 
pathway of holiness, as they are obedient to 
its manifestations ; they taught, that it only 
visits to convict of sin, and does not appear 
as a light or guide to the world in general. 


stood. That transgressors who repent are 


introduced radical changes in the modes of 
worship, customs, usages, social habits, &c., 
which have ever distinguished Friends from 
other religious sects. That a number of Or- 
thodox Friends protested, many times upon 
suitable occasions, against these departures, 
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ngs @§ Sion from many of the most experienced and| Friends. The Pro ressives were, therefore,|that this has appeared unto all men whether 
titut#y weighty members, comprising a decided ma-|not a part of the religious Society of Friends.|they ever heard of the sufferings of our Sa- 
he ade jority of those who spoke, in favor of acknowl-| And that the Orthodox Western Yearly and|viour, or of the Scriptures. That there is a 
r owb} edging the body represented by B. Hoyle as|White Lick Quarterly Meeting are in unity|seed of Grace, that we have received through 
f duty,j clerk. And in thus deciding the clerk simply|with that Society, and are in fraternal rela-| his atoning sacrifice, which enables us to know 
-Davia} did his duty as the servant of the meeting.|tions with other Yearly Meetings who adhere} what is right and what is wrong.” 

_ | The following year (1856) the Ohio and other|to the same faith. The next witness was Eleazar Bales, who 
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when asked his age, replied, that if he should 
live till to-morrow, he would be 87 years old. 
In answer to the questions as to what offices 
he held in the Society, and how long he had 
held them, his reply was: “I have lived in 
all good fellowship and faith with the Society 
since my birth and have lived to years of re- 
ligious understanding; and it has been so 
thought. And though a feeble instrument, I 
have been made use of in the Society to some 
extent. I have been acknowledged as having 


years.” 


He proceeded to confirm the statements of|corpse had been disturbed, and that the blan-|clearly the picture behind it. 


THE FRIEND. 


Territory. There was also found on him 
two bills of sale, showing that he had been 
the purchaser of two horses, one of which 
animals was then found close by in the brush. 
On the body was also found a small quantity 
of gold dust, amounting to about $30. The 
corpse was decently covered with a blanket, 
= the parties started for the village of Hell 
rate. 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” ~ 
Natural History, Science, &c. 

Yellow Glass ina Fog.—Some years ago [ 
was staying at a hotel on the Lake of Con. 
stance. One morning a fog came, on which 
completely obscured the opposite shore ; but 


% 
yi 
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looking through a strip of yellow glass, which 
formed the border of the window, I was able” 


to my surprise, to see it distinctly. I 


There was no law in the Territory at that|sume the yellow glass choked the blue ray 5 


reflected by the fog, just as a Nicol’s prism, 
a gift in the ministry for about fifty-three|lowing morning to bury the dead man. They|held at a proper angle, chokes the rays re 


flected from the glass and enables us to seg | 


time, but a few citizens went out on the fol- 


found after arriving ~— the spot that the 


On my way 


the preceding witness respecting the trials}ket had been abstracted. A few days after-|home, I stopped in Paris, and, happening tg 
Friends were subjected to on account of the|ward an Indian (the son of the present Pand|call on one of the principal opticians, mem” 
introduction of unsound doctrines and new|O’Reille chief) was found riding one of the}tioned the circumstance to him. He forth ® 
es with which they could not unite.|/horses described in the bill of sale found upon|with showed me a naval telescope provided” 

e mentioned that on one occasion he had;the body of Ward, and he also wore the|with a cap at the eye end containing a yeb 


pee 


been upholding the necessity of our taking|identical blanket with which the body had |low glass, which could be removed at 
up the cross and following our Saviour; he|been covered. He was arrested and taken |sure.—R. in Nature. 
Earthquake.—A severe earthquake was felt 


that there was no cross to be taken up.*|was then proven that the Indian was one of a|three weeks 
Much feeling was manifested at this stage of 


was followed by another minister who said 


the proceedings; many heads were bowed, 
some faces were covered, and one woman 
Friend was observed to be weeping freely. 

This witness was one of the three Friends 
appointed by Western Yearly Meeting to 
convey its epistle to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in 1874. The latter body declined to 
receive it—one Friend remarking that Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting could not recognize 
Western Yearly Meeting as long as that meet- 
ing allowed singing, mourner’s benches, call- 
ing on one another to preach and pray, &c., 
in its subordinate meetings. To this the 
Western deputation could not reply, because 
they knew these things were all true. The 
witness told the writer that he wanted very 
much to state these facts to the court, but 
was not allowed to do so. 

(To be continued.) 


From “‘ The Council Fire.’’ 


Martyr or Murderer. 
On an evening of 1863, while an old Scotch- 
man and his family of half-breeds were travel- 
ing down the Hell Gate Canon, in Montana 


Territory, they were suddenly startled by the and it was at one of these that the accused | difference ? 


before the United States Indian Agent. It 
party returning from the buffalo grounds; 
that he had left his camp in advance, and 
that it was quite impossible for him to have 
reached the locality in time when the fatal 
shot was fired. He stated in self-defence that 
after traveling many miles his horse became 
tired; that upen reaching a certain point in 
Hell Gate Canon during the night, he found 
a horse, and upon examination, the dead 
white man. He took the fast horse and left 
his own, and deeming a covering unnecessary 
for a dead body, he donned the blanket to 
keep off the chills of the night. The agent 


; 


ago in the southern part of North 
Island, New Zealand. No lives were lost, 

in some of the townships scarcely a chimney 
was left standing. Fissures extending for 
many miles are reported to have been madg 
and the railway line was rendered unsafe i 
that neighborhood, owing to the undulation 
of the earth alternately raising and depreag. 
ing the rails.— Nature of 9th mo. 15th. 

Death in the Sleeping-room.—It is within 
the experience of every physician to have 
some strong and healthy young people ¢ 
here and go to service in shops and mills, 
to know that within a year or two ther 


of 


released the Indian, as there was nothing to|health fails and they die with consumption. - 
Many of them have a good family history, so 


show him guilty. (It has been, andis now, 
the boast of the Flathead Nation, that the 
blood of a white man has never been shed by 
one of its members.) But the white people 
believed the Indian guilty. There had been 
misunderstandings for some time past, and 
indications pointed towards an early war. 
Dispatches were sent to the mines, and an 
organization was about to be effected to pun- 
ish the Indians severely. They did not wish 
for war, because they were in the minority 
even if they had cause. Councils were held, 


far as can be learned from the subject. I 
have seen the same class in other places, and 
know that it was uncommon for them to suf 
fer as they do here. 
them digging in the Ohio Canal, and sleeping 
in board shanties, without the general health 
becoming affected in the least, in the way 
that they are here. All men employed on 
the farms in the Sciota Valley are, as a rule, 
healthy, and they are the same class which 
suffers here by the score. What makes this 

Here they live in filthy boarding- 


report of a gun on the opposite side of a creek|murderer of Ward came up and surrendered |houses, with perhaps enough to eat, but they 


which they were about to cross. 


himself. Said he: “The white people are 


sleep in close rooms, several persons in the 


They supposed that a party of hunters were about to come down upon us and kill our wo-|same apartment, with their clothes saturated 
in the neighborhood after the small game of;men and children; now deliver me up to|with perspiration, or, when the clothes are 
the mountains, and having crossed the creek|them and it will appease their wrath. Let|removed, they are hung in the same room, or, 


they perceived the smoke of a camp-fire. 

he Scotchman carelessly rode up, but was 
astonished at finding the solitary corpse of a 
white man who had evidently been shot while 
in the act of eating his supper. A bullet hole 
was in the back of the head, and a discharged 
rifle lying in the rear, ee said that the 
man bad been killed with his own gun. 

The Scotchman was frightened and hastily 
rejoined his family. They fled from the place. 
Having traveled a few miles they met a citi- 
zen in search of stolen horses, and having 
imparted their story they were impelled to 
return. A thorough examination was then 
made, and from papers found upon the body 
it was ascertained that the murdered man 
was named Ward, that he was a miner, 
and had been on his way to Washington 


* “Then said Jesus unto his disciples, if any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.”—Matthew xvi. 24. 

“ Whosoever doth not bear his own cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.”—Luke xiv. 27. 


them hang me.” 

His wishes were complied with. His father, 
in company with the chiefs, took him to Hell 
Gate and delivered him to the white citizens. 
A short trial was had. One of the leaders, 
white men, simply said, “ All in favor of hang- 
ing this Indian step on one side of the store 
and let the balance remain where they are.” 
The sentence was hanging. 

It was while the doomed man was stand- 
ing upon the dry-goods box, with the fatal 
noose around his neck, that his father stepped 
up to him and said: “You are flesh of my 
flesh, blood of my blood; you are about to 


meet the Great Spirit; now tell me whether|sickness amon 


you killed that white man or not?” The re- 
ply was: “I have confessed to the priest. 
The black gowns told me that Jesus Christ 
died to save sinners, and I tell you, father, 
that I did not kill that white man; but that 


I offer myself to be hung in order to save my |sistent as to remain for some time after t 
little brothers and sisters from the wrath of|have been removed and even worn away. 


the pale faces.” CHARLEY SHarrt. 


what is worse, in a small closet to fermen 
and dry. The decomposition which takes 
place assists very greatly to contaminate th 
atmosphere, and thus day by day they livé 
in air poisoned with changed animal com 
pounds, until the general health fails, and @ 
cough commences, and the subject continue 
to live in the same way, not thinking or beit 
told that the conditions by which he is su 
rounded are killing him. It is next to impoe 
sible to correct these abuses against prop 
hygiene. The mistress would show you 
door, should you say that ber house was 1 
clean, or was keptin such a way as to lead 
her people. Yet I venta 
the assertion, that the odor produced in sut 
places, and under such circumstances, is 
peculiar and characteristic that it can be dif 
tinguished by the odor imparted to cle 
clothing kept in such closets, and is so p 


he 


have found the same conditions in well-kept 


I have seen hundreds of 


Dusit 
lig 
ider 

tion 
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hearty, with rosy cheeks, and after a few|subject, to whoge use $200 was appropriated 
years of service the health fails, a cough be-jout of the Yearly Meetings’ funds. 


consumption. The number who go in this|as clerks. 


wie 


which gradually produces the diseases which 


the premises not as it should be. From long| A Friend remarked, that though but few 
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rivate houses, among the help, and brought/a suitable age to go to school. Some of these| gradually formed, that such a correspondenc 
about in the same way. Very frequently do|bad been assisted in their education by the|is more important to our own Yearly Meeting 
I meet servants who have come here well and| Committee of the Yearly Meeting on that/than it is to that of Ohio. 


The practice of wearing mourning apparel, 


ins, and within the next year they die with} Wilson Hall and Abel H. Blackburn acted|and the use of black crape or other material, 
as a sign of sorrow for the loss of relatives or 
way is not small. Inquire of such persons,| In considering the state of Society as shown | friends, is a conformity to the customs of the 
and often you cannot find anything wrong in|by the queries and answers, several Friends|world, which the Society of Friends has long 
the family history. These persons are found|were exercised in a lively manner on various | been concerned to caution its members against. 
among girls who work in cellar kitchens and |subjects, such as the attendance of religious|It is both natural and proper-to feel the re- 
small places, often overheated, and sleep in|meetings, the maintenance of love for one|moval from our midst of those whom we have 
small, close rooms, so as to generate a miasm,|another, keeping to our Christian testimony |loved and valued. But these outward signs 

to plainness in dress and other things, train-|of mournin 
weall meet so commonly. These people suffer|ing the young in the nurture and admonition |feelings. They are often worn for appearance 
inthese ways ignorantly, but are always offend-|of the Lord, being an example to others in a|sake, and as a matter of form, by those whose 
ed if they are told that their afflictions have|holy life and deportment, and avoiding any|hearts are but slightly, if at all, affected with 
been produced by not taking proper care of|compromise of our testimony to the nature of|grief. And where the heart is truly sad, there 
their persons and of their clothing. The ladies|true gospel ministry, which, as it is a free gift|is no propriety or advantage in parading the 
of mansions are also sensitive if a suggestion|from Christ, should be freely exercised for the|fact before the eyes of the world, as if to 
should be made that there is anything about|benefit of his Church. solicit sympathy from anes 


are no real token of the inner 


ae We may remember our Saviour reproved 
felt. ‘Bobservation on this question, I am satisfied|who were present could retain in their mem-|that disposition which led some in his day to 
rth B that there exists in these, fruitful sources of ory all of the.advice which had been given,|perform their prayers at the corners of the 

WB disease.—Dr. J. W. Scott in the Ohio Medical| yet there was one injunction which they could |streets, that they might be seen of men. And 
ney BVournal. remember, “ Have salt in yourselves.” though this was not the same act as wearing 
for A minute, embodying the substance of the| mourning, yet we think in many cases the un- 
ade, A tender conscience stands in the way of ajexercise which had spread over the meeting, |derlying principle was the same—to gain the 
a great deal of evil, and also of a great deal|was prepared by a committee appointed for|approbation of man. 
10 that seems enjoyable and to be desired. The|that purpose, and directed to be sent down to n common with many others, we have felt 
‘8 man who is unwilling to do wrong is at an|subordinate meetings in the extracts from the|that, for the same reasons, Friends could take 

be pparent disadvantage in the world, both in| minutes. no part in the public displays connected with 
thin Bihe struggle for success in life, and in the| An appropriation of $50 was made to the|the death of our late President. Though it was 
1av6 -Bjursuit of personal happiness. It is harder,|committee charged with the distribution of|a satisfaction to observe the general preva- 
“a not easier, to get along in the world with a/Friends’ books; and it was concluded to di-|lence of real sorrow and sympathy on account 

arm heart and a sensitive conscience. “A|rect the Quarterly Meetings to raise in the|of that solemn event, yet the wasteful expense 

‘heir old head and a colder heart make many|usual manner the amount needed to pay the|and the outward show, were calculated to 
tion. “ Bhings easy,” says Charles Kingsley. Going|debt still remaining on the boarding-school|sadden a thoughtful mind. 
¥;8° Bown hill requires no such effort as clamber-|building, about $1400, including interest. A correspondent from California, in a letter 
t. I ng up hill, or even as resisting the tempta-| A memorial of Walter Bundy, a youth of|dated 9th month 26th, thus refers to this sub- 
, and Bion to let goand slide. But who would take|21, who died of consumption, took strong|ject: 
tings easy, and take the consequences of|hold of the feelings of those who heard it} “I sit down in my office to-day with a bur- 






ture cost of struggle and pain, than to pur- 
thase present comfort by wrong doing or 
WAY Ff hardness of heart.—Selected. 


—>-- 


rule, | Let us make a stand on the ancient ways, 


tion. 

































which Hind then look about us, and discover what is|of the Society to true spiritual worship. 

8 this Fi the straight and right way, and walk in it—]| A joint committee was appointed to take 
rding- i Lord Bacon on Innovation. into consideration the situation of Friends in 
. oy scattered bodies throughout the land. There 
= was a strong and united expression of senti- 
urated THE FRIEND. t . 


ment that this was a step which it would be 
right for the Yearly Meeting to take, mingled 
with a feeling of caution that nothing should 
be done sat 

At the close of the meeting on Fifth-day 
the brief minute of the clerk was read, and 
after a time of solemn quiet, the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio for 1881, was a thing of the past. 

The boarding-school house being in close 
proximity to the place of meeting, furnishes 
a convenient temporary home to a large num- 
ber of those who attend; who thus have the 
opportunity of pleasant intercourse with be- 
loved Friends in the intervals of the meetings. 


TENTH MONTH 15, 1881. 








Ohio Yearly Meeting convened on First- 
§ ay, Ninth month 25th, at Stillwater, near 
esville, Ohio—the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders having been held the day previous. 
There were no strangers present with min- 
utes, though a considerable number were in 
attendance, many of them from Philadelphia 
® Yearly Meeting. ® 
The two public meetings held on First-day 
were very large, as has been the case for 
years past. Besides their own members, peo- 
ple from Barnesville and the vicinity came in 
such numbers that hundreds were unable to 
find room in the meeting-house. These sea- 
sons of Divine worship are said to have been 
=P 4vored opportunities. 
3, Among the subjects which occupied the 
business meetings, the gradual education and 
eligious training of the children claimed con- 
iderable attention. The reports on educa- 

















A judicious Friend who has attended Ohio 
Yearly Meeting speaks of it as a strong body, 
with members not inferior to thosé who can 
be found elsewhere, in spiritual experience, 
sound judgment and general carefulness ; and 
that they have no need to be anxious on their 
own account about epistolary correspondence 
with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 











These sentiments accord with our own feel-| qo, 
k ion showed that there were 750 children of|ings for years past—the belief having been|rendered themselves. The bulk of the hostile Indians, 


asy-going? It is better to do right at its|read, and opened the way for much exhorta-|dened mind, on looking abroad and seeing the 
great amount of folly and extravagance now 
A visit was received by the men’s meeting|indulged in over the land. Surely it calls for 
from a woman Friend, who was concerned to|inward exercise that our dear older and 
press on the attention of her hearers the im-|/younger Friends may be preserved from an 


portance of faithfully upholding the testimony | participation therein. I trust we all feel the 


suffering and woe of those who are in any 
way afflicted ; but is it any cause for us to in- 
dulge in the solemn mockery of outward ob- 


servances of grief and folly ? 


“T have felt much on this occasion that the 
Lord will be pleased to preserve a remnant 
who will plead for the purity and simplicity 
of the holy, self-denying religion of Jesus. I 
cannot feel clear in the sight of my Heavenly 
Father, without lifting up my voice against 


these evil tendencies.” 





We have received a circular of The Society 
for Home Culture, with a request to notice it 
in our columns. It was organized in 1880, by 
members of the Society of Friends. Its object 
is to advise those who desire to pursue their 
studies after leaving school. Those desiring 
fuller information can obtain copies of the 
circular by addressing the Secretary, Watson 
W. Dewees, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The U. 8. Senate convened at 
noon on Second-day the 10th inst. Thomas F. Bayard, 
of Delaware, was elected President of that body, pro 


te advices from Arizona state that eighteen of 
's band, who recently broke camp, 


ave sur- 
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however, have gone to the southern end of the Chiri- 
cahua Mountains, and it is thought they may get across 
the Mexican border. General Wilcox, who arrived at 
Tucson on Fifth-day night of last week, said he would 
eross the border in pursuit of them, and would co- 
operate with any Mexican troops that would assist him 
in his endeavors to capture the Indians. The Mexican 
Consul at Tucson has telegraphed to Chihuahua, and 
sent couriers to different points to get Mexican troops 
to co-operate with the Americans. 

There were heavy frosts in the hilly regions of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina on the night 
of the 5th inst. It is feared that serious damage has 
been done to the growing tobacco near Danville, Vir- 

inia, and Raleigh, North Carolina, and there is appre- 
Scan that the late growth of cotton in the northern 
portion of South Carolina has been destroyed. 

A fire in New York on the evening of the 10th, 
totally destroyed the Fourth Avenue Car Stables, cover- 
ing an entire block, and owned by William H. Vander- 
bilt; and also Morrell’s large furniture storage build- 
ing, occupying the middle of the block on the south 
side of Thirty-second street. The loss on the stables is 
estimated at $500,000. A number of horses perished 
in the flames. The loss on Morrell’s building and its 
contents is estimated at $2,000,000. Some of the finest 
furniture in New York was stored there, and was de- 
stroyed. A picture, valued at $50,000, the property of 
W. Vanderbilt, was also destroyed. 

Throughout southern Minnesota, northern Iowa, and 
a large portion of Dakota, rain has been falling almost 
incessantly since the middle of August. The country 
is flooded ; haycocks have disappeared beneath the sur- 
face of the water; the grain is sprouting in the stack, 
and scarcely any plowing has been done. 

The colored people of Raleigh, N. C., will hold an 
industrial fair, beginning 10th mo. 31st. 

An adventurous party of scientists, have lately hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes at the very summit of Mount 
Whitney, the highest point of land in the United States 
outside of Alaska. 

The shipments of grain from New York during 9th 
month were nearly 6,000,000 bushels less than during 
9th month, 1880. 

During the eight months ending 8th mo. 31st, 1881, 
the exports of petroleum and petroleum products from 
the United States amounted in value to $30,187,250, 
= $21,276,580 during the corresponding period of 

8 

The cultivation of rice in the Gulf section is annu- 
ally assuming proportions of greater magnitude. Before 
the late war it nearly reached the yield of 200,000,000 
bushels yearly, After the war its cultivation was re- 
sumed on a large scale, and in 1870 the harvest was about 
74,000,000 bushels. This year’s crop throughout the 
Gulf States will reach, so says a South Carolina journal, 
nearly 150,000,000 bushels. 

It is reported that a terrible plague has appeared 
near Waldron, Platte county, Missouri. Within five 
days eleven persons have died, and none of those now 
sick show signs of recovery. The bodies of the suffer- 
ers are covered with black eruptions. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that there were 347 deaths in this city last week, 
79 more than during the corresponding week of last 
year, and 57 less than during the week ending 10th 
month Ist, 1881. Of these 197 were males and 150 
females ; 54 died of consumption, 24 of typhoid fever, 
20 of marasmus, and 13 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 3}’s, 1005 a 1008 ; 4}’s, 113} ; 4’s, 
1164; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
peor or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 

1} a 12} cts. per Ib. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 8 cts. for export, and 
8} a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour was Tess active, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of superfine at $5.25 a $5.50 ; western and Penn- 
sylvania extras, at $6.50 a $6.75 ; 200 barrels Minnesota 
extras, clear, choice, at $8 a $8.12}; 300 barrels Min- 
nesota extras, clear, straight, at $8 a $8.50 ; 200 barrels 
Minnesota extra on private terms; 400 barrels Penn- 
sylvania extra family, good, at $7.50; 300 barrels do. 

0. choice, at $7.50 a $7.75; 300 barrels Ohio do. do. 
choice, at $8 a $8.50; 150 barrels Minnesota patents, 
choice, at $9.50; 100 barrels do. do., high grade, at $9.50; 
100 barrels Wisconsin patent at $9.25; 200 barrels 
winter wheat patents at $9.50, and 1100 barrels city 
mills family on private terms. Rye flour sells at $6.50 
ce barrel. Corn meal was inactive, and no sales have 

m reported. Feed was dull. Sales of three cars 
winter bran, track, at $21.50 per ton; No. 2 spring do. 
at $20 per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat was dull, unsettled and lower. Sales 


of 5000 bushels No. 2 red at $1.47 a $1.48, as to quality 
and location; 2100 bushels do. at $1.48 ; 2000 bushels 
do. at $1.48} ; 1900 bushels do. at $1.48} ; 5000 bushels 
for 11th month, at $1.514. Rye was dull; 400 bushels 
sold at $1.07 per bushel. Corn was lower ; about 9000 
bushels sold in lots at 75 cts. for yellow; 74 cts. for 
mixed ; 73 cts. for steamer ; 72 cts. for No. 3; 72 cts. 
per bushel for rejected, and 80,000 bushels sail, mixed 
at 70 a 71 cts. Oats were unchanged; sales of 11,000 
bushels white at 51 a 52 cts., and rejected and mixed at 
48 a 49 cts. per bushel, and 15,000 bushels No. 2 white 
at 513 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 10th mo. 
8th, 1881.— Loads of hay, 335; loads of straw, 57. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.35 
to $1.45 a 100 pounds; mixed, $1.25 to $1.35 per 
100 pounds ; Straw, $1.05 to $1.15 per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in good demand and prices were a 
fraction higher; 3600 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 3 a 6§ cts. per Ib., the latter rate for 
extra. 

Sheep were in demand, and good grades were a frac- 
tion higher ; 15,500 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 3 a 5} cts., and lambs at 4 a 7} cts. per pound, 
as to condition. 

ogs were firmly held ; 4000 head arrived and sold 
at the different yards at 8 a 10} cts. per Ib., the latter 
rate for extra Chicago. 

ForEIGnN.—O’ Donnell, speaking at the Land League 
meeting at Dungarvan recently, said there were two 
Governments in Ireland—one, Gladstone’s, which no- 
body minded, and the other, that of the League, which 
people would obey. 

he Dublin correspondent of the Daily News, after 
interviewing several influential men who have intimate 
knowledze of the wants and wishes of the farmers of a 


speaking on the subject, said it was unnecessary to 
his consent, as he had lost all authority. 

A despatch from Tunis says: “For some days past _ 
severe fighting has been proceeding around Kef between _ 
the French garrison and the insurgents. General Saba. | 
tier has advanced two days’ march towards Kairwan, 
but he finds a scarcity of water. The European resis 
dents are oe upa petition in favor of the occupa: 
tion of the city of Tunis.” 

A sample of water 
has been analyzed and found to be polluted by sewage 
to an extraordinary degree of disease-breeding fil 
ness. In fact, Professor Frankland, who made the 
analysis, calls it bottled cholera, and, as this water is in 7 
great demand throughout Mohammedan countries, itis 
manifest that it is likely to be an active agent in the © 
dissemination of disease. 2 

A despatch to the London Standard from Fort Amiel 
says: The Boers object to the article in the convention — 
by which the Queen has reserved control of the external 
relations of the State, including the conclusion of trem” 
ties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with 
foreign powers, and the article defining the duties of 
the British Resident. They also object to the article 
providing for complete freedom of religion and prote® — 
tion for all denominations; to the article declaring that 
no slavery or “aes partaking of slavery y 


be tolerated by the Boers; to the article providing that 
all persons other than natives who conform to the 
2! 


. 


from the Sacred Well of <2 


of the Transvaal shall have free access to Courts of 
Justice for the protection and defence of their ri 
The correspondent says the above explains why, ia 
the recent debate in the Volksraad, members d 
that the Convention dealt with the Boers as though 
they were hordes of savages. , 
A quantity of bees, destined for Ontario, have 


large portion of the province of Connaught, says he has! received in London from Cyprus. They were let 
arrived at the general conclusion that, on the western| near London for a fly, and afterwards repacked for 
side of the Shannon, the farmers are disposed to take| remainder of their journey. They are conveyed 
advantage of the Land act to the utmost extent, and small boxes, partly covered with perforated metal, 
that the Land League will not be able to divert them| are provided with honey and water. A similar 


from their 
Paris an 
street railways, or far more than all the cities of France 


urpose, 


its suburbs now contain about 150 miles of, to Canada last year. 


ment of this unusual freight was successfully fo ; 


It is believed in Ottawa that an appeal will be mate 


put together, since those having the greatest length of to the Dominion Government for the relief of the 


tramways, after the metroplis, are Lille, Rouen, Rou- 
baix and Beziers, with only 15, 14, 9 and 8 miles re- 
spectively. 


Madrid, 10th mo. 8th.—In the Senate to-day Senor| and the summer catches of the fishermen. 


Guell presented an amendment to the address in reply 


to the speech from the throne demanding autonomy for Sulpice has settled its differences with the Oka 


Cuba. It demands the conclusion of a commercial 


| 


ferers by the bush fires on the north shore of the Bt 
Lawrence. Six hundred miles of coast have been de 
vastated, and whole villages destroyed, with boats, nets” 


of St. 
. uns. 
by purchasing 25,000 acres of land in the Muskoka dis 


A telegram from Montreal says the Semin 


treaty between Cuba and the United States on the basie| trict, and paying all the expenses of settling the Indians 


of a 
newspapers declare that the amendment must be with- 
drawn. General Prendergast has been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Cuba in place of General Blanco. He will start 
for Cuba on the 28th inst. 

A despatch to the Times from Geneva says: The 
Socialist Congress at Chur closed Fifth-day. The 
American delegate gave a desponding account of the 
condition of Socialism in America. He said that the 
number of Socialist newspapers there had been rednced 
by one-half since 1877, and that the better times have 
caused a thinning of their ranks. It was resolved to 
hold a Congress in Paris in 1883. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post says 
he has a communication from St. Petersburg announc- 
ing that the headquarters of the Nihilists have been 
discovered, and that sixty arrests have been made. 

A report of local doctors states that 77 per cent. of the 
cases of the diphtheria epidemic now raging in the 
province of Orel, Central Russia, are fatal. 

It is stated that the Government of Russia intends to 
allow Jews to acquire land in places where there is no 
fear of collision between them and the populace. An 
article in the Journol de St. Petersbourg indicates that 
the elevation of Servia to a kingdom is probable shortly. 

Count Waldburo, the Arctic explorer, who has just 
returned to Hammerfest from a journey to the lower 
Yenisei in a Bremen merchant steamer, is reported as 
declaring such navigation possible every year, despite 
the difficulties which have hitherto been held to sur- 
round it. 

Baron Von Haymerle, the Austro-Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, died suddenly at 3.30 on the 
afternoon of the 10th, of heart disease. 

The Minister of Justice has introduced in the Lower 
House of the Austro-Hungary Diet, a bill legalizing 
marriages of Jews and Christians. 

A despatch to the Times from Tunis, dated Sixth-day, 
says it is rumored that the Bey’s Ministers in Council 

to the occupation of Tunis. The Tunisian cor- 
respondent of the Daily News declares that the Bey, 


lute freedom of commerce. The Conservative| thereon. 


The government of Quebec has been asked to send 
relief to the people of Anticosti Island, who are in great 
distress, owing to the failure of the fisheries. 

The grain crops in British Columbia have been seri- 
ously damaged by continuous rains, from the boundary 
northward to a distance of 200 miles. n 

The latest advices from South America, via Panama, 
indicate that the Chilian leaders have in view another 
campaign against Peru, and that an expedition will be 
sent to capture Arequipa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Wixrer Sesston begins on Second-day, 10th 
mo. 31st, 1881. Parents others intending to 
pupils are requested to make early application 

ONATHAN G. Wiitams, Supt., (address, Westto’ 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Coartzes J, A 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. " 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, — 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—Joxun C. HALL, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo: 


Managers. 


‘< 


Drep, at her residence, Tuckerton, N. J., on the 
of Ninth month, 1881, Mary Barrett, Senior, 
92 years, a member of Little Egg Harbor Partic 
and Monthly Meetings. Her humble consistent 
gave evidence that she was concerned for her spiri 
welfare and growth in the truth, as it is in Jesus; 
although the summons to this dear Friend came 
the night season, her relatives and friends have the 
soling belief that her end was peace. She was en 
resigned to the Lord’s will, and said, “I am 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





